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EDUARD C. LINDEMAN, 1885 - 1953 


FyPUARD C. LINDEMAN died in New York City on April 13, 1953. From 

his closest friends to those who encountered him at a single conference 
years ago, there are thousands to echo, “There is no one to take his place, not 
a single person.” 


What I think he would like best is to have us believe there are many to 
take parts of his place. Many of us could, in fifteen minutes, without strain, 
write down the names of a hundred people of our acquaintance, starting with 
ourselves, who were consciously and markedly better people because we had 
him as friend, colleague, teacher. Scattered across the country are living testi- 
monials to what he was, and did. We'd better be up and doing with such 
capacities and attributes as we have. 


Fduard’s relation to adult education and social action was that of prophet. 
The greatness in him elicited from a wide circle of people the very best thev 
had in them. What he was and did had real impact on American life. I note 
here two of the qualities which contributed much to the impact he made. 


He developed a philosophy, a set of values and principles, which guided 
him in finding methods and deciding where to put his efforts. His loyalty 
to people and causes was part of his sureness about what was important, and 
why. He indulged very little in the extravagance of disillusionment. Sometimes 
he was saddened because programs and people went astray; but let the program 
show signs of getting back on a track he thought worthw hile, or the person or 
the group but turn to him, and there he was helping again, with a patience 
and loyalty which grew sweeter as he grew older. This loyalty gave unity to 
his constantly spre: ading activities. 


His disciplined intelligence never went away on vacation. Whether it was 
social philosophy or baseball or birds or a story, his mind never slumped. I can 
think of no one who more faithfully prepared to give the best that was in 
him. His capacity to stimulate and inspire was supported by scrupulous 
preparation for teaching, lecturing, leading a discussion, or working with a 
committee. He astonished with the continuous freshness of his thought and 
speech, because he brought to the job at hand the best of everything learned 
up to that very moment, newly arranged to meet the new challenge. 


FisHer 
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Toward Better Patterns of Joint Action 


The AEA's Area Organization and Conferences Project 


Leslie E. 
Are 2 Pr 


nan 


Brown 


ect 


and 


Warren H. 
Area Pr 


HE 

ferences ge was set up in 
February, 1952, to help adult educa- 
tors find a aia answer to a critical 
question: “How can we improve our 
patterns of joint effort so that they re- 
sult in greater personal satisfaction 
and growth for the individual adult 
educator and provide improved edu- 
cational services to the adult popula- 
tion of our country?” This quest has 
already helped hundreds of adult edu- 
cators throughout the country to de- 
velop plans and activities for produc- 
ing more effective relationships and 
patterns of joint action. 


Area Organization and Con- 


The problem itself is not new. For 
years adult educators have realized 
that only the coordinated efforts of 
many groups would enable adult edu- 
cation to make a real impact on so- 
ciety. For years we have sought better 
ways to use another’s resources, 
profit from hard-won experience, and 
avoid needless duplication of effort. 


one 


Individuals and groups have grappled 
with this problem with varying de- 
grees of success. Their* efforts have 
produced a unified national associa- 
tion, four multi-state regional confer- 
ence groups, 22 state organizations, 
and numerous community councils of 
adult education. Despite the existence 
of these many organizations, which 
are a tribute to the energy and devo- 
tion of many people, adult educators 
are still searching for more effective 


ways of associating together to achieve 
their common goals. 


The Area Project Enters the Picture 

The Area Project was set up to fur- 
ther this search. It was to help provide 
situations in which more praductive 
patterns of collaborative action could 
be set in motion in all parts of the 
country. The knowledge and experi- 
ence emerging from this program of 
field action will help us plan and de- 
velop organizations and conferences 
which more effectively unprove adult 
education at the local level. The gen- 
eral objectives of the Area Project 
are (1) to help in the development of 
more effective organizations of adult 
educators; (2) to help increase the 
competence of adult educators through 
better exchange of information and 
improved in-service training; and (3) 
to spread the adult education move- 
ment beyond its present boundaries 
to include persons not now identified 
with the movement. 

A three-year grant of $90,000 from 
the Fund for Adult Education sup- 
ports the Project, which is admin- 
istered by an AEA Committee repre- 
senting all parts of the country and 


many fields of adult education. ! 


Step |: Fact-Finding 

The first step toward achieving the 
project’s objectives was to get a sys- 
tematic ,and accurate picture of the 
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adult educator’s needs and the serv- ences were held in the fall and winter 
ices being provided him by existing of 1952-53 to provide opportunities 
adult education associations and coun- for new collaborative efforts and to 
cils. It was assumed that by putting bring into sharper focus the major 
these two sets of facts next to each needs, obstacles, and opportunities 
other it would be possible to see more confronting adult educators. At these 
clearly what needs are not being met conferences, held in Atlanta, Austin, 
by existing organizations, and why. Boston, Chicago, Cincinnati, Denver, 
Los Angeles, Omaha, Philadelphia, 
Phoenix, Reno, and Seattle, nearly 500 
adult educators, representing a wide 
variety of organizations and agencies, 
identified needs obstacles to 
progress in their communities and 
made new plans to meet them. 


In the spring of 1952 questionnaires , 
were sent to the officers of all known 
state and regional adult education or- 
ganizations. The results of this survey 
have been used to develop a picture 
of the program, structure, history, 
membership, and problems of these 
organizations. (A map showing their Headquarters of organizations mak- 
location and a description of a “typi- — ing up the AFA’s Council of National 
cal state association” are included in Organizations provided names and ad- 
this report. See pp. 136 and 142.) dresses of their state and regional 

leaders, making it possible to bring to- 
Step 2: Exploratory Conferences gether representatives of many groups 

With this basic fact-finding effort not previously aware of their place 

completed, 12 Exploratory Confer- in the adult education movement. Asa 

‘Members of the Area Organization and Conferences Project Committee are: 
Leslie EK. Brown,* Cleveland College, Western Reserve University (chairman) , 
James FE. Arnold, Division of University Extension, University of Tennessee; Hayes 
Beall, National Cooperative League; Richard Beckhard,* Conference Counselors, Inc.; 
Leland P. Bradford, Division of Adult Education Service, National Education Asso- 
ciation; William Cooper, Hampton Institute; Thelma Dreis, Bureau of Human 
Nutrition and Home Economics, United States Department of Agriculture, Paul H. 
Durrie, president of AFA and director of adult education, Des Moines Public 
Schools; Max Goodson,* College of Education, Ohio State University; Alice Halli- 
gan, Springfield (Mass.) Adult Education Council; Herbert Hamlin, University of 
Hlinois, Andrew Hendrickson,* Ohio State University; Norris Hiett, Extension 
Division, University of Texas; Everett M. Hosman, College of Adult Education, 
University of Omaha; Herbert C. Hunsaker, Cleveland College, Western Reserve 
University; Malcolm S. Knowles,* administrative coordinator, AFA; Mrs. Evelyn 
Lewis, Adult Education Council of Denver: Fern Long, Adult Education Division 
Cleveland Public Library; Robert A. Luke,* coordinator of field ‘services, AEA, 
Mary Lyle, lowa State College; George Mann,* Bureau of Adult Education, State 
Department of Education, California; Mrs. Lois McCarthy, Council of National 
Organizations, AKA, Everett C. Preston, Division of Adult Education, State Depart- 
ment of Education, New Jersey; Robert I. Sharer, Continuing Education Service, 
Michigan State College; Bessie Sharp, New York Adult Education Council; Sam 
Sponsellor, Congress of Industrial Organizations, Cleveland, Ohio; Mrs. Keith F. 
Weigle, Parent Teachers Association, Fast Cleveland, Ohio; William Welsh, Na- 
tional CIO Community Services Committee; Thomas West, Adult Education Council 
of Greater Chicago; Shepherd L. Witman, Council on World Affairs, Cleveland, 
Ohio; Warren H. Schmidt, coordinator, Area Organization and Conferences 
Project, AFA. 


Persons indicated by asterisks served also as special consultants to the Project. 
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result, such diverse groups as Civilian 
Defense officials, information officers 
of the Armed Forces, bankers, repre- 
sentatives of voluntary agencies, and 
religious leaders sat down with each 
other to plan ways of furthering their 
common interests. 

These Exploratory Conferences pro- 
duced both and information. 
The process of coming together to 
discuss common problems stimulated 
some state groups to form new asso- 
clations and councils. It caused others 
to re-examine and redirect organiza- 
tional programs. Through these con- 
ferences, representatives of many 
groups not previously identified w ith 
the adult education movement became 
involved. 


action 


Here are some examples: The par- 
ticipants in one Exploratory Confer- 
ence became a core group for plan- 
ning the first state-wide conference of 
adult educators in West Virginia. 
(This effort is described in an article 
by Dr. B. C. Harrington in this issue. ) 

The Exploratory Conferences stim- 
ulated the planning and development 
of new state organizations in Arizona, 
California, Nevada, Tennessee, Texas, 
and Washington. 

Information from the Southeastern 
E xploratory Conference was of mate- 
rial assistance in shaping the plans for 
the annual conference of the South- 
eastern Adult Education Association. 

Plans set in motion in the Mountain- 
Plains Regional Conference have re- 
sulted in the formation of the Moun- 
tain-Plains Adult Education Associa- 
tion, with a year-round organization 
and program of services. 

Along with stimulating new activ- 
ity, the Exploratory ¢ ‘onferences pro- 
duced first-hand information about 
those needs which are common to 
adult educators across the country 


and those which grow out of partic- 
ular conditions in some states and 
regions. 


Common Needs Discovered 


One of the needs expressed in all 
twelve conferences was the need for 
more contact with other adult educa- 
tors and more opportunities to ex- 
change ideas on programs. Some of 
the apparent competition between 
adult education programs in the same 
community was traced to the fact 
that a YMCA, for example, did not 
know that the public school was of- 
fering a certain course. In one meeting 
a PTA president discovered that her 
group had been sending out of state 
for films which were available with- 
out cost from a local film library 

Also frequently expressed was the 
need to develop a better understand- 
ing of the goals of adult education. 
As one eastern professor put it, adult 
education must continue to be diffuse 
as long as it attempts to “hold a living 
mirror to the needs of people.” Be- 
cause of this inherent diversity in 
clientele and programs, many groups 
urged continued efforts to clarify the 
larger goals of adult education. For 
official said that 


example, a union 


: labor educators would join the adult 


education movement only after they 
could see more clearly the purposes 
they held in common with other 
groups engaged in adult education. 
(A statement of the AEA Committee 
on social philosophy, which represents 
an important effort to meet this need, 
is included in this issue ). 

Another often-expressed need was 
for clarification of the relationship 
between various groups providing 
adult education services. In one con- 
ference, for instance, the representa- 
tive of a Women’s club expressed 
considerable resentment over the fact 
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that the public school adult educators 
in her community did not recognize 
her organization’s program as a gen- 
uine adult education effort. In other 
conferences public school adult edu- 
cators were able to show not only 
the unique role they are playing, but 
also many ways in which their serv- 
ices can be integrated with the pro- 
grams of other agencies. 

Many groups feela pressing need to 
clarify the relationships between “pro- 
fessional” and “lay” adult educators. 
Individuals and small groups who 
have begun to look at this problem 
reported finding more effective ways 
of working together. 

Many of the needs expressed in the 
Exploratory Conferences were needs 
for more skill. Adult educators want 
to do a better job of identifying, re- 
cruiting, training, and using lay lead- 
ership. Representatives of some vol- 
untary groups indicated that social 
welfare agencies have developed con- 
siderable skill in using volunteers, and 
that adult educators might learn from 
these agencies how to supplement 
limited staffs and budgets. 

Two problems which were seen as 
somewhat related were the need to 
improve procedures for identifying 
client needs and the need for better 
promotion. The participants in one 
Exploratory Conference discovered as 
they discussed this problem that they 
had completely overlooked large 
segment of the population in_ their 
program planning and promotion. In 
another meeting the public school di- 
rector told the group how he used 
such diverse channels as radio and 
network of bridge clubs to promote 
adult education in his community. 

A major concern of adult educators 
who are planning new organizations 
or conferences is deciding how to de- 
termine the purpose of these joint 
efforts. Should goals be defined by a 


core group, or should they be devel- 
oped after the larger group has been 
brought together? 

The need for more money and 
more staff was mentioned almost 
everywhere. In at least two places, 
however, this need for more staff was 
re-examined and the participants dis- 
covered that many of the services 
they wanted an executive secretary to 
perform could actually be done effec- 
tively by available volunteer help. 
(An article by William C. Rogers, 
included in this issue, describes one 
unique pattern of cooperative effort 
among volunteer agencies to acquire 
staff services with limited budgets.) 


Different Emphases in Different Areas 


Along with a picture of common 
problems, the surveys and 
tory Conferences also underscored the 
fact that no single pattern of action 
is equally appropriate in every section 
of the country. The needs of adult 
educators in California, for example, 
are not identical with the needs of 
their colleagues in Wyoming or Ten- 
nessee. Distances, population density, 
socio-economic situations, legislative 
patterns, and other factors confront 
them with different kinds of ob- 
stacles. Here are some examples: 

States having a small population and 
long distances between population 
centers characteristically have few 
adult education workers. Because of 
the long distances, associative activity 
within the state is considerably limited 
and the adult educators tend to look 
to the regional and national organiza- 
tions for the kind of personal satisfac- 
tion and growth which comes from 
associating with one’s colleagues. 
These states are also much more con- 
cerned with increasing adult education 
in rural areas and small towns. Some 
are secking ways to provide itinerant 
teachers for scattered groups. 
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The failure to provide services to 
lower socio-economic groups is a 
fairly common concern, but it assumes 
major importance in those states 
where this group forms a large part 
of the population. The problem has 
become more complex in some areas 
of the country—notably the south and 
west, where shifts of population and 
the influx of new industry and new 
wealth have considerably changed the 
economic picture. 


Several states are 


also grappling with problems involv- 
ing the education of minority groups. 


Where adult education is not pres- 
ently tax-supported, the major interest 
of some adult educators is to promote 
such legislation. Elsewhere, the pri- 
mary is to establish adult 
education posts in State Departments 
of Education. In some places where 
legislation now provides support for 
adult education programs it has been 
necessary 


concern 


continuously to interpret 
these programs to the public in the 
face of various attacks and inv estiga- 
tions. 


In some of the smaller states having 
strong state organizations and com- 
munity councils, 
little interest in 


there is relatively 
creating a regional 
adult education organization. The 
existing local, state, and national or- 
ganizations are seen as either provid- 
ing, or potentially providing, all the 
services needed by the individuals. 
Some states are in the process of set- 
ting up new organizations or calling 
state-wide conferences. As a general 
rule, these states are looking for guid- 
ance to neighboring states with estab- 
lished organizations and to the AEA. 
Some of the newly-established state 
associations or councils are grappling 
with the problem of spelling out their 
functions and finding better ways of 
involving new leadership. 


SOME THINGS WE HAVE 
LEARNED 


Out of this thinking about needs, 
obstacles and patterns of joint action, 
certain generalizations seem worth 
noting- quite commonly ac- 
cepted, others more tentatively held. 
They are presented here as points to 
bear in mind in looking at our organi- 
zations and conferences: 


some 


Re Local Organizations 


1. Effective local adult education 
councils tend to be integrated with 
other community organizations. 


2. Domination by one agency tends 


to limit the effectiveness of a:council. 

3. A council is strengthened by 
increasing its breadth of representa- 
tion of community interests. 

4. Greater lay participation (as 
contrasted with professional participa- 
tion) increases the vitality of a coun- 
cil. 

5. A broad financial base tends to 
increase the strength and stability of 
a council. 

6. A local organization of adult 
educators can usefully perform a com- 
bination council and program func- 
tion. 

7. Membership can be both indi- 
vidual and organizational. 


Re State Organizations 


1. State organizations seem to be 
most effective when they perform 
such functions as coordinating and 
distributing information, 
needs for adult education services and 
acting as an informational 


clearing house on materials, 


surveying 


resources, 
research, 

2. State organizations have greater 
stability when they rely primarily on 
organizational membership rather than 
individual membership and when they 
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provide services to members rather 
than conducting programs. 

3. Heterogeneous groupings of 
adult educators on the state and local 
levels operate more effectively as 
councils than as associations. (A coun- 
cil usually includes a limited number 
of individuals representing various 
organizations and agencies; a mem- 
bership association characteristically is 
open to all persons interested in adult 
education. It should be noted that 
some state organizations which call 
themselves “associations” actually 
function as councils. ) 

4. A council can be effective even 
though its members cannot commit 
their respective organizations to any 
action undertaken. 


Re Regional Organizations 

1. The most effective regional ac- 
tivity seems to be an annual or bi- 
annual conference at which state rep- 
resentatives come together to ex- 
change information and experience. 
2. A minimum of organizational 
structure seems to be necessary to 
maintain continuity of the regional 
group between conferences. 


Re Professional Organizations 


1. Professional associations seem to 
be most effective when they are made 
up of a relatively homogeneous mem- 
bership, e.g., full-time adult educators 
engaged in similar occupational tasks 
and operating under similar agency 
auspices, such as librarians, public 
school directors, health educators, etc. 

2. Successful action in adult educa- 
tion occurs most frequently when it 
is disectly initiated by full time (“pro- 
fessional”) adult educators. 


Re Conferences 


1. Annual conferences, as now con- 
ducted by a majority of adult educa- 


tion associations and councils, do not 
seem to result in any great measure 
of individual change. 

2. The impact of confererices is 
considerably increased when the plan- 
ning committee develops carefully- 
defined purposes on the basis of ex- 
pressed interests of the participants. 


Where We Are and Where 
We Are Going 


To date the Area Project’s program 
of field action and systematic fact- 
finding has brought into clear view 
the efforts of adult educators in every 
corner of the country to find better 
ways of working together. 

Local, state, and regional groups 
are vigorously grappling with com- 
mon problems—some old, some new. 
Hundreds of new faces and dozens 
of new groups are participating in 
this quest for more effective collabor- 


ative action. New organizations are 


being planned or formed. New ap- 


proaches are being taken to the prep- 
aration of conferences. New efforts 
are being made to identify community 
needs and community resources. 
Gradually a network of communica- 
tion is being built, enabling one state 
group to profit from the experience 
in another state. 

Three proposals which received 
particularly strong support in the Ex- 
ploratory Conferences have been de- 
veloped into a new program of action 
designed to serve adult educators in 
20 states during the next year and 
half. These three proposals are: 

1. To employ paid staff to co- 
ordinate and promote adult education 
efforts in states and regions. 

2. To help adult educators in states 
and regions find better ways of iden- 
tifying and planning for the use of 
resources in their areas. 
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3. To improve communication pat- 
terns among adult educators in states 
and regions. 

The first of these approaches was 
almost unanimously favored by mem- 
bers of the Missouri Valley Adult 
Education Association. They felt that 
the prestige and quality of adult edu- 
cation in that region would best be 
increased by employing a professional 
staff which would be available to state 
and local groups within the area. A 
committee made up of regional lead- 
ers and representatives of the Area 
Project has been appointed to plan 
ways and means of securing this staff 
and defining its job. 

The second “approach was advo- 
cated by participants in the Mountain- 
Plains Exploratory Conference. Here 
the feeling was that the region al- 
ready has many resources for serving 
the needs of adult educators, but that 
many of these resources have not been 


identified and are not now being used. 
This group felt that existing institu- 


tions, for example, could develop 
needed training programs for adult 
educators if they were made aware of 
the region’s training needs. A joint 
Mountain-Plains and Area Project 
committee has already met to set up 
institutes, workshops, and planning 
conferences designed to canvass and 
use regional resources systematically. 

in the Southeastern Region Explor- 
atory Conference participants ex- 
pressed the need to keep more fully 
informed of existing programs and 
experiences of adult educators in the 
region. They were particularly in- 
terested in finding ways to make their 
regional conference a more effective 
instrument for exchanging experi- 
ences and doing joint planning. Here, 
too, a joint planning committee is in 
operation. 


These three patterns of action are 
not mutually exclusive. They are all 
directed toward finding better ways 
to help adult. educators provide more 
effective services to their local com- 
munities. They each call for a col- 
laborative effort on the part of adult 
educators in a certain area. They each 
will necessitate an investment of time, 
energy, and money. They differ from 
each other however, in their relative 
emphasis on such things as paid staff 
vs. volunteer effort, occasional vs. 
continuing services, and degree of or- 
ganizational structure required. 

At the present time there is no evi- 
dence as to the results each of these 
patterns of action will yield for the 
required investment of time, energy, 
and money. Nor is there any available 
information about the local conditions 
which would tend to make one or the 
other more productive. For this rea- 
careful evaluation procedures 
have been worked out to insure maxi- 
mum learnings from these three re- 
gional undertakings. The knowledge 
gained will be communicated to adult 
educators in all parts of the country. 


son, 


Other patterns of action are planned 
for individual states. For example, 
Nevada will use an out-of-state con- 
sultant in five two-day workshops 
around the state. Leaders in this 
sparsely populated area predict that 
a modest investment of this kind will 
pay large dividends in terms of de- 
veloping adult education programs 
and groups. The outcome of the 
Nevada project will be shared with 
other states having similar problems. 

Through such continuous stimula- 
tion, collaborative field action, and 
systematic fact-finding, the Area Proj- 
ect objective is to give new impetus 
and new guideposts to our quest for 
better patterns of joint action. 
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A TYPICAL STATE ASSOCIATION 


This composite pictu 
the twenty-two state 


History and Structure 


A typical state association for 
adult education was organized in 
1936 (age range is 1-30 years) and 
has been in continuous operation 
ever since. It has the usual set of 
president, vice-president, 
secretary, and treasurer. It is guided 
by an executive committee and i 
likely to have two or more other 
standing committees. These com- 
mittees will probably fall into one 
or more of three types: (1) funec- 
tional — constitution, 
resolutions, finance; (2) 
community organization, research, 
publications, (3) subject matter 
home and family living, workers’ 
education, gerontology. 


officers 


Service 


Membership and Dues 


The association would be a broad 
membership type, although a large 
proportion of its members would 
come from the leadership of va- 
rious organizations and programs 
in the state. It would have about 
150 members (range is 50 - 3500) 
and its individual membership dues 
would be $2.00 annually (range is 
$0.00 to $4.00). It might or might 
not have organizational member- 
ships. If it did, dues ‘would prob- 
ably be $3.00 to $5.00 annually. 


Services to Members 


The organization probably per- 
forms two or more of the follow- 
ing kinds of functions: (1) ex- 
change of information, (2)' pub- 
licizing members’ programs, (3) 


s based on Area Project survey information from 
s having adult education associations or councils. 


stimulating interest in adult educa- 
tion, (4) training leaders, (5) dis- 
tributing professional literature. It 
probably provides several of the 
following kinds of direct services 
to its members: (1) holding of gn 
annual conference, publishing 

periodic newsletter, (3) giving 
assistance in program and confer- 
ence planning, (4) conducting sur- 
veys, (5) assisting in leadership 
training. 


Trends and Problems 


The typical state association finds 
itself gaining in strength, broaden- 
ing its membership base, and in- 
creasing its affiliations with other 
agencies. To carry out a program 
of increasing services to its indi- 
vidual and organizational members, 
it is examining its structure with 
a view to reorganization and is 
seeking means by which it may se- 
cure paid secretarial staff. It is con- 
fronted with one or more of the 
following types of problems: (1) 
ways of publicizing program and 
securing members, (2) ways of se- 
curing funds for travel of officers, 
for service programs, and for or- 
ganizational expansion, (3) getting 
adult education agencies to work 
collaboratively, (4) finding per- 
sons for leadership jobs who are 
not already over-loaded, (5) com- 
petition for membership between 
AEA and the state association. 


ANDREW HENDRICKSON 
Professor of Adult Education 
Ohio State University 
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West Virginia Plans a Conference 
B. C. Harrington 


=-xtension Division 


West®Virginia 


conference of adult educators. 


This article is a case study of one state's efforts to call a first statewide 
The group 
planning efforts are reviewed here, was notably successful in taking 
enough time to clarify its objectives thoroughly and to involve a wider, 
representative group in its planning operations. The result is a clear- 
cut program design sensitive to the needs of many groups in the state 
and with a promise of continuing effects on adult education in West 
Virginia after the first conference is over. 


in West Virginia, whose 


PL ANNING aa first statewide con- 

ference on adult education is a 
difficult project under the best of 
circumstances. We West Virginians 
found several special roadblocks to 
our planning in addition to the usual 
ones. We had no state association of 
adult education to assume responsi- 
bility for the conference. The state 
department of education, although 
cordially approving the idea, had no 
division responsible for adult educa- 
tion. The mountainous terrain of 
much of our state and the long dis- 
tances from our three panhandles to 
any central point made travel dif- 
ficult and time-consuming. Many of 
the diverse agencies and organizations 
concerned with the learning of adults 
didn’t know each other and had no 
tradition of cooperation. Perhaps the 
most important roadblock of all was 
the lack of recognition by most lay 
organizations with an educational pro- 
gram that they are a highly impor- 
tant part of adult education. 


Cincinnati Conference the Stimulus 
The awakening force needed to 


give impetus to our project came from 
the Area Project Exploratory Con- 


ference held in Cincinnati, November 

and 8, 1952. Of the 24 persons in- 
vited to Cincinnati from West Vir- 
ginia, six arrived bringing with them 
two others not on the original list. 
This nucleus group included two di- 
rectors from college extension serv- 
ices, two working in the evening class 
program of a private college, and one 
each from university extension, public 
libraries, the adult program of a pub- 
lic school, and the parent-teacher 
organization. 


The West Virginia group received 
four principal values from the Cin- 


cinnati Tri-State Conference. (1) We 
discovered that we knew very little 
about the over-all needs and resources 
of our state in the broad areas of 
service included in modern adult edu- 
cation. (2) We found that we repre- 
sented only a few segments of the 
agencies and organizations concerned 
with adult learning activities. (3) We 
found that the groups which we 
represented had many needs in com- 
mon and that these were similar to 
those expressed by our fellow dele- 
gates from Ohio and Kentucky. (4) 
We were inspired by the accomplish- 
ments reported by the more fully 
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developed Ohio enterprises in adult 
education. 

In one session of the conference, 
the West Virginia group became 
“guinea pigs” for the Conference. We 
were questioned by Chairman Leslie 
Brown and others about adult educa- 
tion in our state. We were thus forced 
to think critically and _ realistically 


about our plans for the future. 


Preliminary Planning 

Following the Conference, the eight 
representatives from West Virginia 
met to consider our next move. We 
decided unanimously to call together 
a larger and more representative 
group in Charleston. A first meeting 
on November 11 of those of the eight 
who could attend, followed by several 
similar meetings, culminated in a 
meeting on December 12 of a plan- 
ning group of 30 invited persons, one 
third of whom were from lay or- 
ganizations. 

The December 12 gathering, held at 
the Morris Harvey College, Charles- 
included seven from the state 
offices, four from the 
University, seven from public and 
private colleges, three from public 
schools, four from public libraries, 
two from the Christian Associations, 
and one each from the P.T.A., the 
Save the Children Federation, and 
the State Council of Churches. The 
Area Project Committee of the Adult 
Education Association provided a 
technical consultant, Andrew Hen- 
drickson of Ohio State University. 

All of us at this planning meeting 
made discoveries similar to those the 
eight of us made at Cincinnati. In ad- 
dition, we made two other discoveries. 
(1) We learned that most of the 
existing facilities were not fully used. 
(2) We became convinced that too 
little contact exists between the di- 
verse agencies of adult education and 


ton, 
educational 


that there is a real need for clearing- 
house facilities and better inter- 
communication. 

We arrived at these conclusions 
through general discussion to which 
everyone contributed during a long 
afternoon session. Our thinking led 
us to endorse unanimously the idea 
of a general conference in the spring 
of 1953. Its purpose, we decided, 
would be “to bring together adult ed- 
ucators from all parts of the state, to 
represent every educational facility 
now engaged in adult education and 

. of equal importance . . . the lay 
organizations with educational func- 
tions among adults.” 

During the evening session we de- 
veloped through discussion criteria 
for the conference—criteria consistent 
with the conference objective. 

(1) It should include representation 
from as many interested organiza- 
tions, lay and professional, as possible. 

(2) Its sessions should be designed 
to be fénctional in meeting common 
needs. 

(3) The continuing influence of the 
conference should be realized in 
follow-up on its actions and conclu- 
sions. 

The evening session went on to 
develop an eight-point checklist of 
duties for conference planners: (1) 
selecting time and place; (2) choosing 
appropriate leadership for program 
and management; (3) listing organi- 
zations and agencies to be invited, 
(4) formulating a clear statement of 
purposes; (5) developing adequate 
program pattern and variety of con- 
ference experiences; (6) locating ade- 
quate personnel for group leadership, 
(7) making financial arrangements; 
and (8) getting publicity and printing 
ready. Our consultant, Dr. Hendrick- 
son, was particularly helpful in this 
evening session in making his long 
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experience in Ohio adult education 


available to us. 


Planning the Conference Program 

Since the December meeting, our 
program planning has run the follow- 
ing course. The December meeting 
designated a small planning commit- 
tee of five with power to add more 
members as needed. The committee 
membership was expanded to 11 and 
most of these continued to meet every 
fortnight beginning January 7th.* Sub- 
committees were assigned specific jobs 
such as editing general suggestions, 
revising earlier editions of draft pro- 
grams, etc. We wrote three working 
drafts of the program before a draft 
was distributed for public reaction. 
The printed program for Conference 
members will be our fifth edition! 

The conference will be held in a 
rustic 4-H camp in the hills on the 
edge of Monongahela National Forest, 
Friday and Saturday, May 8 and 
Its four sessions will deal with topics 
which seem to be of general interest 
to adult educators in our state: 
(1) identifying and assessing our adult 
education (2) expanding 
our adult education services; (3) en- 
riching the quality of our adult edu- 
cation programs; and (4) making the 
conference serve us and our com- 
munities. 


resources; 


We plan to use a combination of 
speakers (including AEA President 


Paul Durrie), work groups, and panels 


in exploring these themes. We will 
also form special discussion groups to 
work on the following problems: 
(1) getting a better understanding of 
adult motivation and learning; (2) 
program planning; (3) coordination 
of local program activities; (4) com- 
munication with the public; (5) read- 
ing difficulties among adults; (6) adult 
recreation; (7) public libraries and in- 
formation centers; (8) helping adults 
to choose educational activities; and 
(9) preparation for the retirement 
years. 


What We Have Learned 


We have found that the obstacles 
to planning have been easier to Over- 
come because we had a planning com- 
mittee with members able and willing 
to meet several times a month and 
willing to share all the work of plan- 
ning, deliberative and clerical. We 
discovered the great advantage of 
having statewide representation at the 
early policy-making meeting in De- 
cember to give authority and back- 
ing to the project. This is especially 
important since we have no formal 
state association of adult educators. 
We have found that the guidance and 
friendly interest of the Area Project 
Committee and staff was strengthen- 
ing to morale and vastly encouraging. 
Of course, by the time you read this 
we shall learned a great deal 
more by testing our planning at the 
conference itself on May 8 and 9. 


have 


"The Planning Committee for the First West Virginia Conference on Adult Fdu- 


cation: 
wha County Schools, (secretary); L. V. 
Robert M. Alden, Ohio-W. Va. Area, 
Trade and Industrial Education; B. C. 


Paul H. Collins, Marshall College (chairman) ; 
Koontz, Morris Harvey College 
Y.M.C.A.; 

I larrington, 


Kana- 
(treasurer) ; 
Fred W. Eberle, state supervisor, 
West Virginia University; Dora 


Bryan W. Stonestreet, 


Ruth Parks, State Library ag mcury (represented by Mark Crum, Kanawha County 


Public Library); Walter \ Reynolds, 


tension Work for ante, W est Virginia State College; 


Morris Harvey College, Lee A. 


Toney, Ex- 
Mrs. € ‘yde Webb, W. Va. 


Congress of Parents and Teachers; Harold A. Williams, College of Education, West 


Virginia University. 
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Minnesota's State Organization Service 
William C. Rogers 


This article s 


suggests a unique way in which volunteer organizations with 
limited funds can by cooperation receive the benefits of staff services 
which they could not individually afford. 


A UNIQUE experimental attack on 

the administrative problems of 
voluntary organizations has been de- 
veloped at the University of Min- 
nesota. In July, 1949, the State Or- 
ganization Service Department of the 
General Extension Division of the 
University was founded. Its purpose 
is to strengthen and further adult 
education in the state by providing 
permanent headquarters and common 
administrative services for public 
policy organizations. 

The General Extension Division = 
the University of Minnesota and i 
Dean, Julius M. Nolte, have vie 
keenly aware of the importance of 
local and state voluntary organiza- 
tions as an instrument of education 
which paralleled and supplemented 
the formal classroom and correspond- 
ence study of the University’s exten- 
sion work. The importance of vol- 
untary associations as one of the 
principal bases of American democ- 
racy was fully recognized. The Uni- 
versity felt that the work of these 
organizations needed to be strength- 
ened and believed that the University, 
as the center of the region’s intel- 
lectual activity, could help in the 
process. 


Administrative Help Needed 


An analysis of the activities of or- 
ganizations soon gave a clue as to 
how the University could be of great 


assistance without interfering with 
their policies. As often as not their 
“Achilles Heel” was the lack of a 
sound administrative structure. Only 
the largest associations could afford 
to turn their clerical and administra- 
tive work over to a paid, adequately 
based, professional secretariat. The 
majority depended on the voluntary 
work of their officers, who took time 
from their regular occupations to 
collect dues, mail notices of meetings, 
keep the books, and, in general handle 
the clerical and administrative work 
of their organizations. The larger 
the group, the more onerous and 
time-consuming these activities were. 
More serious, they tended to keep 
the officers from giving their atten- 
tion to the substantive concerns and 
basic goals of the group. In such a 
situation the administrative work was 
not always done well because of lack 
of time, interest, or skill on the part 
of elected officers. Furthermore, the 
officers tended to change each year, 
and thus there was often no con- 
tinuity in business matters. It was 
safe to assume that administrative 
weaknesses were as often the cause of 
death or impotence of voluntary or- 
ganizations as any other one factor. 


How the Help Is Given 

Here, then, was an area where the 
University with its highly developed 
administrative apparatus could help 
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the region’s voluntary organizations. 
They could be invited to the c campus 
to avail themselves of administrative 
services ordinarily available only to 
the largest and most complex organi- 
zations. 

The State Organization Service 
makes available to eligible (pro bono 
publico) organizations the following 
services: 

(1) Space: Organizations make 
their headquarters in the S.O.S. build- 
ing, and those with full-time paid 
secretaries are given small but ade- 
quate office space. (Only one-sixth of 
the present member groups are large 
enough to have executive secretaries 
of their own.) 

(2) Office Services: The S.O.S 
provides a host of services which in- 
clude typing, stenographic assistance, 
printing, mimeographing and_ other 
duplication processes, addressing and 
addressographing, mailing, filing, and 
membership record keeping. 

Peak work loads, so common in the 
work of these associations (at con- 
ference preparation periods, for in- 
stance ), can be handled more smooth- 
lv and at less cost through the com- 
mon S.O.S. clerical pool. Office equip- 
ment, which would be too expensive 
for any of these organizations, in- 
dividually, is available to all through 
S.O.S. 

(3) Financial Services: S.O.S. assists 
organizations in accounting, budget- 
ing, purchasing, and in the custody of 
funds. 

(4) Conference and Meeting Facili- 
ties: The University has many excel- 
lent places for holding meetings, rang- 
ing from facilities for small luncheon 
and discussion groups to facilities for 
public meetings of up to 5000 people. 

(5) General Organizational Assist- 
ance: The operation of a successful 
voluntary organization is an art and 


a science in itself. The professional 
staff of S.O.S. makes available to 
member groups the latest informa- 
tion and techniques used in success- 
ful organizations elsewhere. 

One of the great values of S 
is the daily interchange of 
methods that come from these groups 
working side by side. 

(6) Subject Matter Assistance: On 
request, S.O.S. helps its members to 
find professors at the University of 
Minnesota who can be of assistance in 
the programs of the group. 

The S.O.S. also administers the 
Minnesota World Affairs Center 
which is a regional center for educa- 
tion in world affairs composed of 
S.O.S. member organizations in the 
field of international relations. 

In all its activities $.O.S. seeks to 
avoid influencing the policies or pur- 
poses of its members. S.O.S.’s basic 
purpose is to furnish the necessary 
“housekeeping” services so that the 
officers of the organizations can be 
free for their substantive work. 

S.O.S. is financed 
from the University, from the Car- 
negie Corporation, and from fees 
from the participating organizations. 
Starting with four organizations, 
S.O.S. now has 24 with over 10,000 in- 
dividual members. 

The administrative problems in- 
volved in serving many masters have 
been considerable. Experience indi- 
cates that an administrative pattern 
has developed which seems to be 
working with a fair measure of suc- 
cess. 

The future direction of S.O.S. will 
depend primarily on factors indig- 
enous to the situation in Minnesota. 


through funds 


There can be little question, however, 
but that this experiment has estab- 
lished the usefulness and practicabil- 
ity of a university’s providing this 
type of adult education service. 
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TO: Correspondents of the Committee on Social Philosophy and all 
AEA members 


FROM: Eleanor G. Coit 
Eduard C. Lindeman J 


During recent months the members of our Committee who act as an 
executive group due to the fact that they can get together in New York 
City, have felt that it would be worthwhile to issue a statement which 
would bring up-to-date and would evaluate the work we have done, with 
the hope that our activities throughout the country would thereby be 
strengthened and deepened. 

Dr. Wilbur C. Hallenbeck* of our Committee was good enough to 
prepare the following statement which has been approved by the total 
Committee. We hope that you will find it as stimulating and provoca- 
tive as we found it, and we look forward to keeping in touch with you 
about your own interests in the work of the Committee on Social 
Philosophy and your own program in this area. 


Co-Chairmen 


Building Working Philosophies in Adult Education 


NE of the major purposes of the 

Adult Education Association from 
its beginning has been the consolida- 
tion of the almost countless organiza- 
tions and activities of adult education 
in the United States into a united 
front for its essential task in this 
crucial time for American democracy. 


United Front 

A united front depends upon a sense 
of working together in a great cause 
with common objectives and a com- 
mon philosophy. This common de- 
nominator of ideas and thinking takes 
some real work and experience of 
thinking together, stretching our ideas 
to a base broad enough so that all can 
stand upon it. 

Common thinking is not easy, how- 
ever, because adult educators work 
with many different purposes, in many 


*Dr. Hallenbeck is professor of education 


University. 


different relationships and organiza- 
tions, and in many different subject 
matter fields. Some work with groups, 
others with individuals, some see only 
their very limited specific responsi- 
bility, others are aware of their place 
in a great movement, some are con- 
servative, others are liberal, some see 
adult education as merely bringing 
certain information to those who want 
it, others see adult education as a 
process through which the personal- 
ities of adults can grow. 

It takes all kinds of people to make 
a world; in fact, it takes all kinds of 
people to keep in operation the kind 
of society we have with its many 
facets and many functions. So it takes 
all kinds of people to make an adult 
education movement. If we define 
adult education precisely we draw a 
circle which shuts some out; our in- 


at Teachers College, Columbia 
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Preliminary Announcement 


THIRD NATIONAL CONFERENCE 


Adult Education Association 
of the U.S.A. 


OCTOBER 26-29, 1953 
HOTEL NEW YORKER, NEW YORK CITY 


Theme: Working Together in Performing the Responsibilities 
of Citizenship 


CONFERENCE PURPOSE 


To facilitate “coordinated action-oriented planning for the adult edu- 
cation movement.” 


To provide opportunity for a variety of lay and profession: al leaders 
from local, state, national, and international levels to plan together 
toward the solution of their problems. 


METHOD 
Prior to the Conference, AEA Committees will prepare progress re- 
ports embracing status and trend information and making preliminary 
recommendations for presentation to the Delegate Assembly and Con- 
ference Workgroups. 
Workgroups, consisting of members of appropriate AEA Committees 
supplemented by 12 to 20 well-selected resource people representing the 
major fields, agencies, voluntary organizations, and professional groups 
plus other interested persons, will meet for 8 hours. Starting in some 
cases with a review of Committee reports and in other cases with 
pressing problems, these enlarged groups will focus their thinking on 
wider aspects of the area and attempt to explore the directions in which 
the AEA and the whole movement should be going. Recommendations 
from workgroups may go to appropriate AEA Committees or to the 
Delegate Assembly directly. 
AEA Committees, as responsible and specialized organs of the Associa- 
tion, will further consolidate thinking in their areas, map plans, and 
bring appropriate recommendations to a focus for consideration by the 
Delegate Assembly. 
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WHO MAY COME? 


Anyone, member or non-member of the AEA, who is interested in 
contributing to the design of the adult education movement in this 
country. As the Conference is focused primarily on cooperative planning 
for the whole movement, participants should expect to grow only inci- 
dentally in competence to do their specific back-home jobs. 


WORK GROUPS 


Working Together Toward: 


1. 


Achieving and Maintaining Intellectual Freedom 
(AEA Committee on Intellectual Freedom) 


Full Use of Television in Adult Education 


Increasing Participation in Democratic Processes 
(AEA Public Affairs Committee ) 


Understanding People of Other Lands 
(AEA International Relations Committee ) 


Improving the Exchange-of-Persons Programs 


Integrating Foreign and Native Cultures 
(AEA Committee on Education for the Foreign Born) 


Eliminating Segregation 
(Joint AEA-Conference on Adult Education and the Negro) 


Solving Our Problems of Fundamental Education 
(AEA Committee on Fundamental Education ) 


Relating Childhood and Adult Education 


Combining Adult Education with Community Development 
(AEA Committee on Adult Education and C ommunity Development) 


Gaining Popular Support for Adult Education 


Building Programs of Education for Young Adults 


Developing Educational Programs for the Aging 
(AEA Committee on Education for the Aging) 


Education in Civil Defense 
More Comprehensive Guidance Services 


Developing Policy in Adult Education 
(AEA Social Philosophy Committee ) 


Developing AEA Policy on Legislative Endorsements 
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15. 
17, 


Building Vigorous Local, State, and Regional Adult Education Associations 
(Area Project and AEA Membership and Public Relations Committee ) 


Building Cooperative Relationships Among State Agencies Engaged in 
Adult Education 


Developing a Program of Research and Evaluation 
(AEA A Research and Evaluation Committee ) 


Training Professional Adult Education Workers 
(AEA Committee on Training) 


Financing Adult Education 


Providing Adequate Physical Facilities for Adult Education 


Titles of Workgroups are subject to revision. 


Other W orkgroups may be set up in advance or at the Conference if enough 
interest is shown. Those interested should write the Chairman of the Confer- 
ence Planning Committee. 


Anyone knowing people having unique contributions to make as resource 
people in any W orkgroup should send names and addresses to the Chairman 
of the Conference Planning Committee for forwarding to appropriate Work- 
group organizers. Likewise, information on illustrative cases, experience, and 
problems which would make grist for any Workgroup are solicited. 


AEA Committees will meet on Monday and Wednesday afternoons to conduct 
their regular business and prepare resolutions, projects, and plans for presenta- 
tion to the Delegate Assembly. Committee members are urged to give top 
priority to their Committee responsibilities and their corresponding Work- 
groups and should not accept responsibility for conflicting assignments. 


The Delegate Assembly, the geographically representative legislative body of 
the Adult Education Association, will meet early Monday and Tuesday morn- 
ings to receive reports, organize its work, and handle routine items of business. 
It will meet all day October 29 to consider resolutions, policies, and plans 
coming out of the Workgroups and AEA Committees. 


The Executive Committee will meet on Friday, October 30. 


Free Time: Monday evening and Tuesday afternoon and evening are free for 
visits to local adult education activities, show s, and similar activities. Thursday 
is free for everyone except Delegates and Alternates. 


Wednesday Night is reserved for a banquet and special program. 
prog 


Tours through the UN building will be scheduled during Tuesday afternoon 
and Thursday although they may also be taken at other times. A UN luncheon 
is scheduled for Tuesday. 
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MAKE YOUR RESERVATION NOW 


Reservations for rooms may be made directly with the Hotel New Yorker. 
Be sure to mention that you are attending the Annual Conference of the Adult 
Education Association. 


The Conference Fee is $6.00 which will entitle you to a copy of the Confer- 
ence Report. Admission for a single day or part of a day is $2.50. 


Pre-Registration is planned for September. Banquet and tour reservations can 
be made at that time. 


Exhibits: A Swap Shop will be provided for those who care to leave and pick 
up free materials. Certain exhibits, demonstrations, and tours to adult education 
activities and agency offices in and around New York City are being arranged. 
No commercial exhibits are being planned. 


FOR FURTHER INFORMATION: 


To suggest other Workgroups, 

To volunteer as a resource person, 

To suggest other resource persons, 

To suggest case studies, field experiences, visual aids, or any other useful 
information: 


Write the Chairman, Conference Planning Committee 


Homer Kempfer, Director 
National Home Study Council 
1420 New York Avenue, N.W. 
Washington 5, D. C. 


The National Association of Public School Adult Educators will hold its 
first annual conference on October 24-25 at the Statler Hotel 
in New York City. 
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tention is to draw a circle which lets 
everyone in who feels that he belongs 
and who wants to be a part of the 
movement so long as he shares, 1s 
committed to, and in one way or an- 
other, is working toward the broad 
objectives toward which we are striv- 
ing—to help make better people and 
to help make a better world. The 
common denominator of the united 
front does not mean thinking alike, 
but rather thinking together. 


Role of the Committee on 
Social Philosophy 


While the preliminary work look- 
ing toward the creation of the new 
national organization was underway a 
temporary committee on social phi- 
losophy was appointed. When the 
Adult Education Association was 
formed this group was made a Stand- 
ing Committee on Social Philosophy. 
The primary of this 
Committee has been to develop the 
thinking together of those involved 
in adult education. The Committee 
has taken several steps. 


responsibility 


First, the group went to work to 
make a tentative statement of the 
major points which were considered 
to be important assumptions for all 
of adult education. This was not an 
easv task because the Committee was 
made up of different kinds of people, 
too, but as they worked and thought 
and talked together, the ideas began 
to take form and agreements began to 
be reached. The statement was not in- 
clusive and was not intended to be, 
because each member of the group 
had his own idea of what was im- 
portant. The matters of common un- 
derstanding and agreement were in- 
cluded, and the others were consid- 
ered to be representative of the many 
things which individuals and groups 


here and there would add for thei 
own use. The statement of the com- 
mon agreements contained seven 
points with an exposition of each 
which was considered to be a basis 
for widespread thinking and discus- 
sion. 

Second, the statement was sent out 
to some 150 people, chiefly those who 
were connected with local council 
groups, with the request that they 
discuss the statement in their groups 
and send a report of what happened 
to the Committee. Others heard about 
the statement and requested copies. 
Many groups spent a number of ses- 
sions discussing the statement. Much 
interest was aroused and many reports 
were sent in. Not all groups were in 
agreement with the but 
there was far more agreement than 
was expected. Only a few disagreed 
radically, and it was evident that they 
held a different educational philos- 
ophy from that from which this state- 
ment sprang. These said in effect: 
“This is not the way we think, but 
we are clarifying our ideas and are 
still in the movement working even 
harder than ever.” 


statement, 


All of the groups testified that their 
discussions had brought new interest 
and understanding, and that they had 
experienced a genuine lift as they 
realized that they were a part of 
large company in many groups scat- 
tered across the country, which was 
thinking together as adult educators 
about the things they This 
was of great importance and consti- 
tuted real progress toward the pri- 
mary objective of the Committee. 


believe. 


Third, the reports were 
studied and 
mittee. The major disagreements, as 
well as the minor differences, 
considered. 


carefully 
discussed by the Com- 


were 
The little differences con- 
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sisted largely in a desire for the points 
to be stated in a moniermn way, 
a different order, 
closely into a 


or in 
- to be fitted more 
type of adult 
education. It is clear that the way a 
statement is drawn up makes a great 
deal of difference. 
didactic in order to stimulate discus- 
The 


which 


This statement was 


reactions were those 
eventuated in a_ restatement 
growing out of the thinking of the 
particular group. One of the co-chair- 
men of the Committee was asked to 
draw up an analysis of the reports and 
to make a further explanation of the 
points in the statement in the light of 
the criticisms reported. 


sion. best 


Fourth, one member of the Com- 


mittee was requested to prepare an 
EpucATION which 
of the Commit- 
tee’s work, include the statement in 
full and the analysis and further ex- 
planation drawn up by the co-chair- 


article for ApuLt 
would tell the story 


man, and present by way of illustra- 
tion some of the reports sent to the 
Committee. This was published in the 
issue of Aputr Epucation for April, 
1952. Reprints were made and they 
have widely 
possible. 


been as distributed as 

The fifth step is that in which the 
Committee is presently engaged. Three 
purposes have been defined: first, to 
stimulate more groups in more places 
to discuss the assumptions; second, to 
stimulate who are 
engaged in adult education activities 
in local communities to think and talk 
together to develop a working phi- 


groups of those 


losophy for their cooperative opera- 
tions; third, 
groups to put their working philos- 


to stimulate community 
ophies and their plans into operation. 
This outline, it is hoped, will be use- 
ful in accomplishing these purposes. 
To that end three sections are added: 


first, an outline of what might be in- 
cluded in a working philosophy; 
second, a brief resume of the assump- 
tions; and third, suggestions for fur- 
ther cooperative thinking and activity. 


A Working Philosophy 


A working philosophy is not an 
matter, it is that which a 
practical person doing a job works 
by. It covers, a good deal 
of territory all the way from why we 


academic 
however, 
are doing the job to how the job can 


best be done. 
then, 


The following points, 
may well be included: 
l. The 


especially as they have their roots in 


reasons for adult education, 


our highly technical civilization, in 
its rapidly changing patterns 
an ever increasing urbanization, and 
its importance in the perpetuation of 
democracy. 

2. The that is, the be- 
liefs on the basis of which we operate 


with 


ASSUMIPLIONS, 


or the principles we accept as the 
operations. This would 
only general as- 
sumptions as are expressed in the 
tentative statement but also principles 
in such areas as administration, 
munity curriculum, 
methods and techniques. 


basis of our 


include not such 


com- 


relations, and 


3. The situation: what are the peo- 
ple like—their wants, their ambitions, 
their needs; what is the community 
like—its potentialities, the problems, 
the inadequacies, the inefficiencies. 

4. The facilities: what are the adult 
education available, 
what institutions and agencies could 
be enlisted to do their part, what parts 
can they do, what new facilities need 
to be provided. 

5. The objectives: ultimate—the 
long range, far off objectives toward 
which we work and toward the ac- 


opportunities 
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complishment of which all efforts 
must be aligned; and imediate—the 
things which give promise of short 
time accomplishment, such as (1) the 
wants of people which have been ex- 
pressed and which can be fulfilled, 
(2) the community problems which 
people are aroused about and are 
ready to tackle; (3) the strategic pos- 
sibilities which give promise of ex- 
tending the opportunities for adult 
education and broadening the scope 
of adult education activities. 


6. The plan of operation: this is 
where all of these things are brought 
together in a realistic, comprehensive, 
far-reaching plan. This should be a 
master plan that will be a long time 
in the doing, which can be a pattern 
which will be followed through, 
though it should be flexible and al- 
ways subject to change as needs, cir- 
cumstances, and 
should deal with priorities in terms 
of the immediate objectives and rela- 


vision change. It 


tive possibilities of success. It should 
fit the parts together, designate re- 
sponsibilities, and provide for the con- 
tinuation of cooperative operation and 
the scheme for repeated evaluation. 

The building of such a working 
philosophy will not be done over- 
night. It will be carried out while 
adult education activities are in oper- 
ation, but in the process the job at 
hand will be seen in more and more 


adequate perspective and the opera- 


tions will gradually grow in effective- 
ness. 


Assumptions 


There follows a much abbreviated 


‘resume of the former. statement, 
changed and refined in a number of 
particulars as a result of the sugges- 
tions made in the reports of the many 


discussion groups. 


Adult Education is an instrument 
for facilitating the growth of human 
personality and the development of a 
better world. It operates by meeting 
people’s educational wants, supplying 
their needs for information and skills, 
developing their appreciations, and 
enriching their experiences; and in 
assisting people in the solutions of 
their connmnon problems. These two 
objectives are inseparable. Activities 
of adult education take place in a 
community, the world of first respon- 
sibility of people. The responsibility 
of individuals to their communities 
or citizenship is an important part of 
personality development. The com- 
munity then becomes the point of 
focus for adult education in order to 
make its opportunities available to all 
of the community’s people, in order 
to concern itself with the develop- 
ment of the community, and in order 
to help increase the expression of 
citizenship responsibility of individ- 
uals and their groups in cooperative 
action. But in this modern world of 
expanding environment the responsi- 
bilities of citizenship also reach out to 
regional, national, and world affairs. 
Because we operate in the cultural 
framework of democracy its influence 
should be recognized in adult educa- 
tion goals, operations, and methods. 
Adult education should always be an 
experience in democracy. The use of 
information and logical réasoning 1s 
an essential in modern civiliza- 
tion. Adult education becomes more 
effective in carrying out its purposes 
as it helps people to increase their 
skill in the use of facts and logic. 
Adult education, however, needs also 
continually to apply the scientific 
method in the evaluation of its own 
activities. Throughout all of its op- 
erations adult education faces a moral 
responsibility because at every point 


our 
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it is involved in change—individual 
change and social change. Such en- 
deavors must be solidly based ona full 
appreciation of values and a sensitivity 
to their far-reaching implications. 


The Council of National 
Organizations 


Another important approach to a 
united front in adult education is al- 
ready under way. Under the auspices 
of the Adult Education Association, 
a Council of National Organizations 
which are carrying on adult education 
in some form has been organized. The 
representatives of these organizations 
have begun to work together in many 
ways on the national level, and they 
are now encouraging their local af- 
filiates to begin to think and work 
together in local communities. This 
is rapidly building a sense of relation- 
ship in a common cause and will pre- 
pare many local adult educators to 
work on the realization of a coopera- 
tive program of adult education on 
the community level. 


A Look Ahead 

The 1950 United States Census re- 
ports that there are 4,284 communities 
of 2,500 or more population, and, in 
addition, there are 13,807 rural com- 
munities. The goal is to have a group 
of those concerned with adult educa- 
tion in each of these more than 18,000 
communities and perhaps several 
groups in the larger places, thinking, 
talking, planning, and carrying out 
their cooperative plans. 

This new statement is being sent 
out as widely as possible. Will each 
of you who read it join in our project 


by taking responsibility for these four 
things: 

1, Join the group that is thinking, 
discussing, and planning adult educa- 
tion in your community, or if there 
is no such group get the adult educa- 
tors together to start one. 


2. Let the Committee know how 
we can encourage and assist your 
group. The address is: Committee on 
Social Philosophy of the Adult Edu- 
cation Association, in care of Mrs. 
Lois McCarthy, secretary, The Coop- 
er Union, Fourth Avenue and Seventh 
Street, New York 3, New York. 

3. Send us progress reports from 
time to time telling us what you are 
doing and what you have accom- 
plished. 

4. Send us the names of people 
who would join the project in com- 
munities where there are no groups 
in Operation. 

If you are a group that has already 
participated in the work of the Com- 
mittee through membership in a local 
discussion group, we also suggest 
that you (1) continue your work 
through a joint examination of your 
own programs to discover how far the 
activities reflect the principles you 
have agreed upon; (2) broaden the 
scope of participants in the total pro- 
gram through forming new groups 
of those who are working in adult 
education in your neighborhood or 
communities under the leadership of 
members of your already established 
group. 

We are engaged in a great cause. 
May our united front in adult educa- 
tion be built firmly and soon! 


Space limitations prevent publication at this time of articles prepared 
especially for this issue describing community enterprises in adult educa- 
tion in Cincinnati, O., Detroit, Mich., and Scarsdale, N. Y. These 
materials will appear in condensed form in our September issue. 
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Leadership Training Moves Ahead 


The Work of the Development Committee on Internships, 
Scholarships and Fellowships in Adult Education 


By Watson Dickerman 
Associate Professor of Education, University of Michigan 


OR MANY YEARS adult educa- 

tors have been saying that their 
greatest need is more trained leaders. 
Last summer saw the start of a promis- 
ing attempt to catch up with this 
shortage. 

Here are a few examples of what 
was going on last year. A young col- 
lege teacher who had had enough eXx- 
perience with adult education to whet 
his appetite was serving an internship 
in the extension division of a state 
university. Six union officers were 
learning how to conduct labor educa- 
tion programs at a mid-western uni- 
versity. Several laymen, including two 
farmers, were at a workshop in lead- 
ership training. The chief of the 
bureau of adult education in a large 
eastern state was visiting adult educa- 
tion programs in various parts of the 
country. Two high school teachers 
who had felt the challenge of adult 
education were learning the intricate 
processes of community adult educa- 
tion in two western states. Several 
other persons were studying educa- 
tional television at the only univer- 
sity which operates its own television 
station. 

Well, so what? you may ask. This 
sort of thing happens every year. 
True. The point is that these leader- 
ship training activities were in ad- 
dition to what happens every year, 
that they were part of a bold and 
comprehensive plan to end the short- 
age of trained adult educators, and 
that they were backed by the deep 


interest and resources of the Fund 


for Adult Education. 

The Fund’s interest in training 
leaders for the adult education move- 
ment is not new. It has been evident 
in such Fund-aided activities as the 
American Heritage Project, the 
American Foundation for Political 
Education, the World Affairs Are 
Your Affairs program, the Center 
for the Study of Liberal Education 
for Adults, and the continuation of 
the Great Books program. The Test 
Cities project is an experiment in the 
coordination of leadership in adult 
education in a score of communities. 
The three new films on discussion 
leadership also come to mind, as does 
the training magazine for group, or- 
ganization and community leaders, 


Adult Leadership. 


What is new in adult education 
activities supported by the Fund for 
Adult Education are two programs of 
grants for training leaders. One is con- 
cerned with the mass media, the other 
with general adult education. 1 will 
not attempt to describe the mass 
media program in this article, except 
to say that its initial emphasis has 
been on educational television and 
that training programs have already 
been conducted involving NBC, CBS, 
Dumont, WOI-TV at Ames, lowa, 
and communications centers at several 
other universities. Through — these 
training programs, future program 
directors and producers of educational 
television are being prepared. 
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The Development Committee 


We turn now to the program of 
grants for training leaders in general 
adult education. The way the Fund 
has gone about planning this program 
has gratified adult educators almost 
as much as the existence of the grants 
themselves. The Fund officials asked 
adult educators to plan the training 
program, to set up a pilot project to 
test their plan, and to revise the plan 
in the light of what happened. 

The group appointed by the Fund 
to carry on this work was known as 
the Development Committee on In- 
ternships, Scholarships Fellow- 
ships in Adult Education. Its mem- 
bers were: L. H. Adolfson, Univer- 
sity of Wisconsin; A. Craig Baird, 
State University of lowa; Robert J. 
Blakely, Fund for Adult Education*; 
Leland P. Bradford, National Educe- 
tion Association; Ralph N. Campbell, 
Cornell University; Edgar Dale, Ohio 
State University; Grace L. Coyle, 
John S. 
Diekhoff, Center for the Study of 
Liberal Education for Adults; Paul L. 
Essert, Columbia University; Robert 
B. Hudson, University of Illinois; 
Howard Y. McClusky, University of 
Michigan; Paul H. Sheats, U niversity 
of California (chairman). 

The Committee discussed at length 
the kinds of positions in which trained 
leaders are particularly needed, the 
kinds of training situations which 
could best provide the needed ex- 
periences, the kinds of institutions 
which could best provide these situa- 
tions, and the f workers in 


Western Reserve University; 


kinds of 


*Robert J. Blakely was the liaison be- 
tween the Committee and the Fund. 
Ronald Shilen, also of the Fund for 
Adult Education, was executive secretary 
of the Committee. Inquiries regarding 
this program should be addressed to Mr. 
Shilen at the Fund for Adult Education, 
141 W. Jackson Blvd., Chicago, III. 


adult education who could profit most 
from such training. 


The Pilot Training Project 


It was evident to the Committee 
that a wide variety of training situa- 
tions was needed, from short-term in- 
formal study awards to long-term 
scholarships and fellow ships on a level 
equivalent to study for M.A. and 
Ph.D. degrees. 

The Committee then set up a pilot 
project to test the plans it had made 
for study awards, as distinct from 
long-term scholarships and_ fellow- 
ships. Committee members inter- 
viewed persons who were interested 
in the kinds of training which the 
Committee felt should be provided, 
and also interviewed staff mem- 
bers of institutions which could offer 
the needed training. Where possible, 
prospective trainees and supervisors 
were brought together for explora- 
tory conferences. Selections were 
made in the late summer of 1952, and 
most of those who were chosen went 
to their training posts in the late sum- 
mer or early fall of that year, some 
for as brief a period as two weeks 
and some for as long as 12 months. 

Of the 49 trainees, 35 were men 
and 14 were women. Most were 
married. Their age range was from 
23 to 61, with most under 40. Ap- 
proximately one-third were laymen, 
one-third were professional practi- 
tioners or teachers, and one-third 
were administrators. The largest in- 
dividual grant was $3500; the smallest, 
$150; the average, $1307. 

The pilot project provided training 
in the following areas of adult educa- 
tion: 

Community education and analysis. 17 
Education in world affairs........ 3 
Community-school relations 

Film forum administration 

Guidance in adult education 
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Human relations 

Human rights 

Illiteracy reduction 

Industrial relations 

Labor education 

Lay leadership 

Library 

Parent education 

Public adult education : 
State programs of mass education. . | 
Training discussion leaders 


The kinds of institutions at which 
training was provided were: 
Colleges and universities 
Extension divisions 
Community organizations 
Government offices .............. 
Membership organizations 
Agricultural extension ............ 
Leadership training laboratory 
Naval testing station 
Libraries 


It is perhaps worth mentioning that 
only 9 of the institutions at which 
training was conducted are those with 
which members of the planning Com- 
mittee are associated. 

In addition to the 49 individual 
grants that have been mentioned, 
three grants were made to institutions 
that were willing to conduct experi- 
mental training programs. Two state 
universities conducted short courses 
to train leaders of community organi- 
zations how to conduct better meet- 
ings, and a national education associa- 
tion operated an experimental work- 
shop in community analysis. 


Evaluating the Training 

Obviously, a lot of training was 
going on last winter. How effective 
was it? In order to find this out, the 
Committee asked the supervisors to 
fill out searching questionnaires on 
their respective trainees, and asked the 
trainees to do the same about their 
supervisors. It also sent Ronald Shilen 
to confer with all trainees and super- 


visors. And it brought trainees and 
supervisors together for a three-day 
exchange of experience at Ann Arbor, 
Michigan, early in 1953. The Com- 
mittee also discovered that it needed 
more information than is now avail- 
able about actual job opportunities 
and training opportunities in adult 
education, so it commissioned studies 
in both these areas. 

At the end of this period of evalua- 
tion and study, the Committee recon- 
sidered its ideas about a training 
program and submitted a formal pro- 
posal to the Fund for Adult Educa- 
tion. I shall now give the terms of 
this proposal, but | must make quite 
clear that the Fund has not yet agreed 
to implement this or any other train- 
ing program. These proposals have 
been made by the Committee and are 
now being studied by the Fund. 


The Committee's Proposals 


The aims of the proposed program 
are: (1) to provide both pre-service 
and in-service training opportunities 
to both professional and lay adult 
educators, (2) to encourage hospi- 
tality to improvement in the practice 
of both formal adult 
education, and (3) to improve the 
quality of both formal and informal 
training for adult education. 


and informal 


Types of Trainees 

The Committee suggested that 
grants might well be given to the fol- 
lowing kinds of persons: 

(1) Administrators of adult educa- 
tion programs for example, directors 
of university extension and agricul- 
tural extension, heads of library pro- 
grams of adult education, YMCA 
general secretaries, deans of evening 
colleges, executive secretaries of men- 
tal hygiene clinics, heads of univer- 
sity departments of adult education, 
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educational directors of labor unions 
and management organizations, and 
directors of public-school adult edu- 
cation programs. 

(2) Teachers, researchers, and 
group workers whose primary in- 
terest is adult education—for example, 
teachers of adults and of adult educa- 
tors, librarians doing adult education, 
adult activity directors in settlements 
and community centers. 

(3) Lay leaders who carry on adult 
education activities on a voluntary 
basis—for example, leaders of civic 
groups and educational leaders in so- 
cial service agencies, community cen- 
ters, and local labor unions. 

(4) Key leaders whose primary job 
may not be adult education but who 
are in strategic positions to influence 
the development of adult education— 
for example, secretaries of group 
work councils, presidents of univer- 
sities and teachers colleges, state li- 
brary commissioners, community lead- 
ers, and leaders in business, labor, and 
agriculture. 

Eligible persons in the above cate- 
gories should, it was felt, meet one 
or more of the following criteria: 

(1) Have authority for making pol- 
icy or have personal qualities which 
give them far-reaching influence in 
the field of adult education. 

(2) Have the leadership capacity 
and institutional relationships needed 
to implement in their work the ex- 
perience which they would gain from 
a grant, and be ready to so use such 
experience. 

(3) Be administrators or teachers 
concerned with training teachers of 
adults. 

(4) Be leaders in organizations 
which have leadership training pro- 
grams that are tied into the parent 
organization with some degree of per- 
manence, so as to give continuity to 
the leadership development program. 


(5) Be college seniors or recent 
graduates seeking careers in adult edu- 
cation. 

(6) Be employed in other fields but 
want training to prepare them to 
switch to adult education. 


The Committee also suggested that 
priority be given to persons who are 
employed or preparing for employ- 
ment in an institution or organization 
in which: 

(1) Education is a primary or very 
significant function. 

(2) The educational program deals 
with one or more problems or issues 
critical to our society, in the sense 
that such problems relate to the in- 
dividual in his capacity as a citizen 
who both understands the issues con- 
fronting his society and is willing 
and competent to take responsible 
action regarding such issues. 

(3) The impact of the educational 
program extends beyond the immedi- 
ate educational situation—for example, 
developing methods or preparing ma- 
terials which have general applicabil- 
ity. 

If persons in the adult education 
movement can be classified as learn- 
ers, leaders, and teachers of leaders, 
the Committee felt that the third 
group, teachers of leaders, should have 
the first claim on grants in order to 
multiply the results of the program. 


Types of Grants 


As for the amount and type of the 
grants, the Committee proposed a 
three-year program totaling $1,850,- 
000. This sum was recommended for 
the support of two kinds of grants: 
(1) study awards and (2) scholarships 
and fellowships. 

Study awards would be made avail- 
able to the whole range of potential 
applicants identified in preceding 
paragraphs, for short or long periods, 
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for field projects including visits and 
observation, for academic study with- 
out regard to degree requirements, 
for supervised practice, or for attend- 
ance at workshops, institutes, or train- 
ing laboratories. 


Scholarships and fellowships would 
carry the usual meaning of these 
terms. That is, they would permit the 
recipients to engage in planned pro- 
grams of training at accredited in- 
stitutions of higher learning, to pre- 
pare for or to further full-time pro- 
fessional careers in adult education. 
Such grants would be made for one 
or more academic terms. Scholarships 
would normally carry lesser awards 
than fellowships and might be thought 
of as suitable for persons who wish 
to undertake study at a level equiva- 
lent to the Master’s degree. Fellow- 
ships might be considered suitable for 
persons who want to undertake study 
at-a level beyond the Master’s degree. 

Twice as much money was recom- 
mended for study awards as for 
scholarships and fellowships because 
the former are more flexible and will 
probably be more useful to most of 
the persons who will seek grants. 


Types of Training 


The Committee also made sugges- 
tions about the kinds of training sit- 
uations and institutions which might 
be useful in the proposed program. 

For example, in the case of study 
awards it urged that for each grantee 
a study plan be drawn up which 
would give evidence that: 

(1) the proposed study program is 
tailored to meet the particular abilities 
and goals of the grantee, 

(2) the grantee is given enough 
preparation to enable him to make 
good use of the training, and 

(3) the training institution will pro- 
vide adequate instruction and super- 


vision to meet the needs of the 
grantee. 

In the case of scholarships and fel- 
lowships the Committee suggested 
that grantees who seek degrees or 
other academic training in adult edu- 
cation should go to institutions which 
have formal programs in adult edu- 
cation leading to advanced degrees. 
Grantees who seek degrees or other 
academic training in fields other than 
adult education should go to institu- 
tions which have outstanding depart- 
ments in the field of specialization in 
question. A grantee in the latter cate- 
gory might well have two advisors: 
one in his specialty and one in adult 
education. 

The Committee also suggested that 
it would be helpful if the training in- 
stitution giving doctoral work in adult 
education: 


(1) is able to adapt its program to 
the needs of the grantee, 

(2) has strong courses in the social 
sciences available to grantees, 

(3) has enough professional staff 
to give the grantee individualized in- 
struction when needed, 

(4) can provide opportunities for 
observation or practice relevant 
areas of adult education in addition 
to those in which the grantee has had 
experience, and 

(5) has a curriculum of adult edu- 
cation which provides opportunities 
for study in the following areas of 
adult education: history and scope, 
organization, psychology, curriculum 
problems, methods and materiais, ad- 
ministration and supervision, and so- 
cial setting. 


"Never Before... 


In submitting its proposals the De- 
velopment Committee paid this trib- 
ute to the educational statesmanship 
of the Fund’s officers: 
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“To us it is a matter of no small 
significance that the Fund for Adult 
Education, faced with the necessity 
of a major effort in the training of 
adult educators, should have turned to 
professional representatives from the 
field for consultation and advice... . 
Never before in the experience of the 
adult educators who served on this 
Committee has there been presented 
over a period of nine months the op- 
portunity to work with the officers 
of an important educational founda- 
tion in a completely co-operative en- 
deavor to hammer out in many hours 
of discussion the major essentials of a 
training program which can have a 
major impact on the quality and 
quantity of adult education leadership 
throughout the nation.” 


Some Personal Comments 


The Committee’s recommendations 
seem to me so wise in both scope and 
detail that I find little to add in the 
way of comment. | should like to say, 
however, that I think its members 
special commendation be- 
cause, although most of them are em- 
ployed at universities, they have rec- 
ognized that the bulk of the grants 
should be expended on flexible study 
awards rather than on formal study 
Many univer- 
sity professors seem to think that 
learning ¢ ‘an take place only in formal 
courses. Even if they think otherwise, 
institutional pressures force them to 
conform. The result is that candidates 
for advanced degrees not only spend 
an undue amount of time in formal 
courses but are 


deserve 


for advanced degrees. 


also forced to take 
courses that are of no use or interest 
to them. As a method of learning, 
the formal course is as wasteful of the 
student’s time as it is economical 

the professor’s. The kind of training 
which would be most useful for me 


would be a combination of supervised 
practice, individual study, and plenty 
of opportunity to talk over my train- 
ing experiences and study — both 
with my supervisors and with other 
trainees. 

I also like the Committee’s insist- 
ence on study plans which stipulate 
that grantees be carefully prepared 
for their training, that institutions be 
willing to adapt their training to the 
needs of grantees, and that institutions 
be able to provide enough staff to 
really give grantees the help they 
need. 

The kind of training for which I 
expressed a preference imposes almost 
impossible demands on the time of 
supervisors. How can supervisors be 
induced to give so much time to 
trainees? By reducing their normal 
loads? By paying them extra? By 
hiring clerical or other assistants for 
them? By wetted the trainee to real- 
ize this problem, so that he will be 
willing to do chores for the super- 


visor, chores from which he may 


learn nothing but which may be the 
only way he c 
pervisor for his time? 
But until we face and solve this prob- 
lem we shall continue to give shoddy 
training. 


can compensate the su- 
I don’t know. 


Finally, I like the implication in the 
Committee’s recommendations — that 
we don’t know all the answers about 
training and that we should adopt an 
experimental approach toward train- 
ing. This should help to keep us from 
freezing our training ideas and_pat- 
terns and help us to develop new ones. 

The Fund and the Committee have 
performed a great service for the 
adult education movement and have 
faced us with a great challenge. Now 
it is up to us to meet this challenge 
with imagination and resourcefulness. 
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PROFESSIONAL LITERATURE 


Democracy Is You: A Guipe to Citt- 
zEN Action, by Richard W. Pos- 
ton, New York: Harper & Bros., 
1953. $3.00. 


Democracy Is You is written for 
you and you should read it, provided 
you are aware there are no easy ways 
to make the democratic process work. 
‘The process the author spells out is 
an arduous one that will tax the stay- 
ing powers of most citizens. The ex- 
citing aspect of Mr. Poston’s Guide to 
Citizen Action is the evidence that 
those who stick with the process will 
find through their own efforts some 
practical answers to the problems of 
democratic action in their own com- 
munities. 

Those who have read Mr. Poston’s 
Small Town Renaissance will have a 
head start. In the earlier book Mr. 
Poston described the experience of 
many Montana communities in carry- 
ing through a community study as a 
prerequisite for successful community 
action. The dramatic results achieved 
in those Montana communities set the 
stage for further efforts by Mr. Poston 
when he became director of the Bu- 
reau of Community Development at 
the University of Ww ashington. 

Mr. Poston’s reason for w riting the 
present book is a firm belief that de- 
mocracy is on trial. He believes that 
the question, “Can the principle of a 
democratic society with its tradition 
of freedom succeed in the modern 
world?” will be answered by the kind 
of action people take in solving their 
own community problems. be- 
lieves the community has lost much of 
its strength, that technological ad- 
vances and the consequent phenom- 
enon of “bigness” in all aspects of 
present-day living have dwarfed the 
individual, now so largely a “by- 


stander in public affairs,” with action 
determined “from the top down.” 
The place to revitalize democracy 1s 
in the local community. The study 
guide spells out a procedure. 


Mr. Poston insists that the Guide 
is not a pat formula. It is simply a 
detailed outline, based on his own ex- 
perience, that citizens in many com- 
munities can adapt. He does, how- 
ever, believe strongly in certain prin- 
ciples of community action. His book 
is an effort to show that if these prin- 
ciples are followed the chances for 
building a better community are far 
greater than with the more usual “by 
guess and by gosh” approach. 

Basic is the idea that “community 
action comes from a need . . . recog- 
nized and felt by the people them- 
selves” and that the proper point for 
action is arrived at through a “process 
of self-discovery and self-education.” 
The study group provides the mech- 
anism for helping a representative 
group of citizens understand and then 
act upon their own needs and prob- 
lems. The concept of the wholeness 
of the community and of community 
living prevades the book. Each part 
of the community is considered “in 
its relation to the whole, for .. . life 
is a whole.” 

The Guide outlines a careful look 
at the character of the community, 
its people, its social development, its 
organizations, its churches, its gov- 
ernment, its social agencies, its econ- 
omy, its appearance, its education, its 
health, its recreation, its history, and 
finally its future. One might wish 
more emphasis had been given to the 
understanding of public affairs and of 
the relationship of the local commu- 
nity, to the world community, but the 
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specific outlines that are given are 
worth the price of the book. 

Mr. Poston stresses that the Guide 
will be most useful in small commu- 
nities. Undoubtedly true, but there is 
much in it that large, even metro- 
politan communities can use. Possibly 
the very short description of the ac- 
tual action stage is disappointing. It 
is hoped that Mr. Poston will write 
further on what is happening in the 
Washington and Montana communi- 
ties that have followed the study- 
before-action procedure. We would 
also be interested in further treatment 
of the role of the Bureau of Commu- 
nity Development in providing field 
services to these communities. What, 
for instance, has been learned about 
the role of the consultant? And what 
of the need for training? In short, Mr. 
Poston has made a useful contribution 
and has left the reader where any 
good community action 
should leave him—with some questions 
with an interest in 


book on 


answered but 

knowing more. 
H. Curtis 
New York State 
Council, Syracuse, ! 


Citizens’ 
Jew York 


CoMMUNItY 
Biddle, 
1953. 


CULTIVATION 
William W. 
Harper & Bros., 


Tut 
Leavers, by 
New York: 
203 p. $3.00. 
William W. Biddle is Director of 

Community Dynamics and Professor 

of Psychology at Earlham College in 

Richmond, Indiana. 

as a “preliminary recording and an- 

alysis of the two major achievements 
of Com- 
its sixth 
vear. These achievements are 
briefly described as follows: (1) the 
acceptance of such a program as an 
essential aspect of the life of the col- 
lege; (2) the discovery of information 


His book serves 


in the College’s Program 


Dynamics” now in 


two 


munity 


about the process of leadership de- 
velopment in communities. 

The special qualifications of the 
author to write about the topic he has 
chosen is self-evident. Baker Brownell 
states in his Foreword, correctly, that 
“it is fortunately a book for people, 
not for . the professional expert.” 

The author explains that “the Pro- 
gram of Community Dynamics was 
inaugurated as an part of 
liberal arts education. It was not con- 
ceived as field work scl- 
entists nor primarily as professional 
training for. future community work- 
ers. It was therefore set up as an inter- 


essential 


for social 


departmental function, using services 
from every academic discipline repre- 
sented in the ( Jollege, stimulating each 
to make its skills more available to 
He expresses a warning 
institution that 


citizen need.” 
that “no educational 
seeks the calm of defined and 
limited fields of stud y 
should institute a program of com- 


well 
academic 
munity dynamics.” 

Dr. Biddle discusses ways to enable 
the college, its faculty, and its, stu- 
dents to become participants in the 
affairs of the community. He recog- 
nizes some justific: ation for communi- 
ties to ask for proof of the value of 
participation by the college people 
before extending invitations for par- 
ticipation. Faculty and students, like 
everyone else, have to find their place 
of greatest effectiveness to prove their 
usefulness in community improvement 
activities. 

A part of the book is devoted to 
the education of the future citizen 
and the preparation of the community 
The final chapter is called 
“A Practitioner’s Handbook.” The 
author explains that “the training of 
leaders in local communities comes 
as a by-product of cooperative ac- 
general good.” He 


educator. 


tivities for the 
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therefore speaks thoughtfully and 
clearly of the elements in training 
“participant leaders” with some well- 
taken critical remarks about manipula- 
tors, misunderstood community or- 
ganizers, and “training of natural 
leaders.” 

Dr. Biddle recognizes broad citizen- 
ship participation in the affairs of the 
community as the best way for the 
discovery of leadership unknown not 
only to ‘the community but often to 
the potential leader, himself. He cer- 
tainly knows that up to now partici- 
pation has been practically considered 
the privilege of a very limited num- 
ber of citizens, particularly excluding 
young people between 20-30 years of 
age. The non- participants do not have 
the chance to go through the training 
program for leadership which Dr. 
Biddle finds, correctly, in the process 
of action itself. Unfortunately, he 
not deal sufficiently with the 
complicated problem of how to gain 


does 


broad participation. 


Let one example illustrate the 
friendly humor of the author: “If you 
are a saint, let this fact be discovered 
after during life, 
hood can be a serious handicap.” 


Max Wotrr, 

Community Consultant 
Institute of Adult Education 
Teachers College 

Columbia University 


vou are dead; saint- 


America’s Greatest CHALLENGE, by 
Walter FE. and Clay Godd. 
Washington: Civic Education Serv- 
Ice, 1952. $2.75. 

This volume is concerned with the 
need for active citizen participation 
in government. It identifies a score of 
“problems to be solved,” and gives 
concrete suggestions about what can 
be done by teachers in the schools and 


citizens in the community. The NEA 


Journal has called it the “most im- 


portant book of 1952.” 


LABOR AND COMMUNITY 

New York State Voca- 
and Practical Arts Associa- 
Albany: Delmar Publishers, 
Plastic bound: $2.75; cloth 
$3.75. 


INDUSTRIAL, 
RELATIONS. 
tional 
tion. 
1952. 
bound: 
This monograph was written to 

provide instructional materials for 
programs of apprentice training, day 
trade and technical education, tech- 
nical institutes, and occupational 
extension training, as well as for 
economics and other social studies 
The instructional units are 
planned for those persons who need 
a practical understanding of employer- 
employee relations, the effects of 
current issues on the individual, and 
responsibilities of the individual to his 
community. Each of the eight instruc- 
tional units includes a statement of 
objectives, suggestions for 
tivities and assignments, as 
selected references. 


How to Use The Wonderful World 
of Books Discussion Groups 
AND Crasses, by Eduard C. Linde- 
man. New York: American Book 
Publishers Council, 1953. (mimeo. ) 


courses. 


class ac- 
well as 


Starting with a consideration of 
the many types of readers, such as the 
“lone wolf,” the “read-alouder,” etc., 
the author shows how The W onder- 
ful World of Books, a Mentor 
recently released by The New Amer- 
ican Library may be enjoyed 
by each type. More important, how- 
ever, are the many suggestions about 
how the book may be used in group 
discussion by readers who like “give 
and take” with other readers. Several 
group exercises are suggested, as w ell 
as a number of provocative topics for 
discussion. Relevant page references 
are given ‘in each case. The guide 
closes with suggestions about various 


b« »k 


(35¢), 
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discussion methods that may be used 
in talking about the book. 


TELEVISION AND THE University, by 
The University of Chicago Com- 
mittee on Educational Television. 
Reprinted from School Review, 
April, 1953. Available from the 
Adult Education Association of the 
U.S.A., 743 N. Wabash Ave., Chi- 
cago 11. 50c. 

The Committee on Educational 
Television was established by The 
University of Chicago to explore the 
responsibilities and opportunities of 
the University in the operation of an 
educational television station in Chi- 
cago. Although the Committee’s re- 
port, summarized in this article, limits 
its concern to the Chicago setting, it 
contains many ideas of value to all 
groups concerned with educational 
television. Particularly noteworthy are 
the Committee’s descriptions of al- 
most 60 ideas for educational pro- 


grams, including nearly every field 


of adult education. 


Mopern Meruops or REHABILITATION 
or tHE ApuLt Disasep. Report of a 
Group-Training Course organized 
by the United Nations with the co- 
operation of The World Health 
Organization and The International 
Labour Organization. New York: 
Columbia University Press, 1952. 
$1.25. 
On the premise that the problems 

of the disabled require the closely co- 


ordinated work of a variety of serv- 
ices—medical, educational, social and 
vocational—the UN set up an experi- 
ment in group-training of technical 
experts from several fields. This re- 
port describes the training process, 
and also presents a study of the va- 
rious aspects of disablement, of what 
needs to be included in a comprehen- 
sive preventative rehabilitative 
service. 


An ExTeNsion CLAss PROGRAM 
SpreciAL REFERENCE TO WYOMING, 
by Arthur H. Dugan. Laramie, 
Wyoming: Division of Adult Edu- 
cation and Community Service, 
University of Wyoming, 1953. 85c. 


WITH 


A summary report of nation-wide 
research concerning the extension 
class programs of member institutions 
of the National University Extension 
Association. The study considers 
criteria for credit certificate 
classes, organization, administration, 
supervision, and several other phases 
of extension education. 


OpporTuNITIES FOR PROFESSIONAL 
TRAINING IN ApuLt Epucation, by 
Andrew Hendrickson and John A. 
Spence. Columbus: Bureau of Spe- 
cial and Adult Education, Ohio State 
University. 1953. 25c. Five for $1.00. 
A report of a survey by Mr. Spence 

of institutions offering professional 

training in adult education. A sum- 
mary of the findings of this survey 
will appear in our September issue. 


Order Now: 


The AEA Membership Directory 
The only available listing of the more than 4,000 adult education workers 


professionally organized in 


Price: to AEA members, $1.00; to non-members, $5.00 
Publication date: July, 1953 


the AEA. 
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FROM THE AEA’s PRESIDENT 


HE GOALS of adult education are 

to develop well-rounded, intelli- 
gent individuals and to improve and 
strengthen our democratic society. 


The picture of adult education in 
America appears to be a confused 
mosaic of unrelated items, formless 
and without pattern. And yet, as 
Lyman Bryson observes, “ it has 
penetrated to more phases of life in 
America than in any other country. 
It has been thoroughly in accord with 
our basic democratic idea that educa- 
tion is a common right, that learning 
is neither something reserved for an 
aristocracy nor something bequeathed 
by a superior class to inferiors. Most 
American adult education enterprises 
have been organized voluntarily, even 
when carried on under public auspices. 
They have expressed the complexity 
and vitality of American life.” 

In May, 1951, the Adult Education 
Association of the U.S.A. was created 
in response to a ground-swell of re- 
quests for there to be a unifying force 
introduced into the field” without 
destroying the rich diversity and the 
voluntary spirit. From the outset, 
the focus of the Adult Education 
Association has been on the ultimate 
purpose of adult education—the de- 
velopment of mature individuals in 
a democratic society. Its objective has 
been to help those individuals and or- 
ganizations on the local, state, and 
national levels that do the educating 
to improve their! services, to exchange 
experiences, to plan together, and to 
work out common goals. Its methods 
have been stimulation and 
facilitation rather than of domination 
and control. 


those rf 


How have the three grants from the 
Fund for Adult Education contrib- 
uted to the achievement of these ob- 
jectives: 


On the local level, the publication 
of Adult Leadership helps citizen 
leaders to train themselves to become 
more effective democratic leaders and 
to raise the educational quality of the 
programs of their voluntary groups. 

On the local, state, and national 
levels, the Area. Organization and 
Conferences Project brings the people 
who are responsible for educating 
adults together to plan jointly, to re- 
examine the needs of their commu- 
nities, to develop common goals, to 
share experiences, and to improve 
their competencies. Its purpose is to 
build strong bonds of cooperation at 
the grass roots. 

On the national level, the Council 
of National Organizations regularly 
brings together spokesmen of more 
than 100 of the country’s most influ- 
ential national groups. By meeting and 
planning together these organizations 
have a unique opportunity to see the 
scope and purpose of their programs 
in relation to other national groups. 

The impact of the three projects 
together on the field of adult educa- 
tion has been dramatic. They have 
made more people aware of the con- 
cept of adult education. They have 
stimulated the growth of membership 
in the Adult Education Association. 
They have motivated thousands of 
individuals to start intensive programs 
of self-training and hundreds of or- 
ganizations to initiate steps to improve 
their adult educational programs. 

The building of a strong, integrated 
adult education 
country has barely 


movement this 
begun, but to 
these three projects, supported by the 
Fund for Adult Education and ad- 
ministered by the AEA, must go 
much of the credit for its beginning. 

H. 

President, Adult Education 

Association of the USA 


& 


Ready Now 
PAUL SHEATS-CLARENCE JAYNE-RALPH SPENCE: 


Adult Education 


THE COMMUNITY APPROACH 


Workers in adult education have long needed a volume 
that could bring together in meaningful form the rich 
variety of writing and thinking in the field. The authors 
of this new book have skillfully interwoven pertinent 
source materials with their own analysis, stressing the 
community approach. The book’s forthright philosophy 
is complemented by concrete descriptive materials on a 
variety of oe, thus affording the reader not only 
a dynamic philosophy of adult education but also count- 
less ideas for his everyday teaching and administration. 


THE DRYDEN PRESS 
31 West 54th Street New York 19, N. Y. 


THE MOST WIDELY USED SERIES 
IN ADULT EDUCATION TODAY 


BY 


ANGELICA CASS, MARY GUYTON, MARGARET KIELTY 
AND JEANETTE ROSENFELD 


FROM WORDS TO STORIES——Guyton and Kielty—$1.50 
A new beginner’s book for teaching English to foreigners, using a simple 
controlled vocabulary of the most essential words. 


HOW WE LIVE-——Angelica Cass—$1.56 
Intended for first year students, beginners, and semi-literate adults who 
wish to learn English for daily needs. 


YOUR FAMILY AND YOUR JOB-——Cass—$1.25 
Intended as a class text for beginners or intermediate in evening schools or 
afternoon classes. 


WRITE YOUR OWN LETTERS—Cass and Rosenfeld—$.50 
This book thoroughly describes in simple language and many examples how 
to write all types of business and social letters. 


AMERICANIZATION HELPBOOK-—Cass and Rosenfeld—$.75 


Provides the foreign-born adult with essential information needed to become 
a good American citizen. 


NOBLE AND NOBLE, PusBLisHers, INC. 
67 Irving Place, New York 3, N. Y. 
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